1917]     THIBD BATTLE  OF YPRES A!sD  CA3OBAI

been broken at Ypres, but the stagnation of the
winter war would give them time to rest and rent.
Already large enemy forces had beer, "brought from
Russia, more were on their way, and there were
many more to come. If the enemy were left ir.
peace, he had it in his power to create a dangerous
situation for the spring. Moreover. Italy, fighting
desperately on the Piave, deserved by all the laws
of war some relief in the shape of an Allied diversion.
Weary as Ms troops might be. Sir Douglas Haig was
not able to grant them the rest which they had earned
and most urgently required.

If another blow was to be struck, it must not be
delayed. If the British could strike at once in an
unexpected quarter, they might have the benefit
of a real surprise, and at the moment the thoughts
of the Allied Command, like that of the German
General Staff, were running on some means of break-
ing the rigidity of trench warfare and restoring the
element of the unexpected. Should such a blow
succeed, it would have a real effect upon the moral
of the enemy, for after Third Ypres he would not
anticipate a fresh Allied effort yet awhile. It would
give Mm an uneasy winter, for it would not permit
him to reduce the strength of any part of his front,
as had been Ms former practice, and so would cripple
that heavy local concentration wMch might be looked
for in the spring. In deciding the question a final
consideration affected Sir Douglas Haig. The
British tanks had greatly increased in number and
efficiency. At Third Ypres ground and weather had
prevented their effective use, and decreased their
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